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WHAT IS LIBRARIANSHIP? 


A popular conception of librarianship has been that it consists, first, of a 
high degree of mechanical skill gained by laborious practice in technical 
schools andapprentice classes; second, of such knowledge of books as 
is naturally and unavoidably accumulated in handling the volumes in the li- 
brary; and third, such knowledge of people as is forced upon the librarian by 
meeting them at the loan desk. One attending the A. L. A. Conference at 
Ottawa might conclude, however, that efficient librarianship demands, first, a 
wide knowledge of books, with a background of literary appreciation; second, 


a close sympathetic appreciation of the needs of the people of the community; 


and third, such technical and mechanical acquirments as are indispensable in 
effectively getting the person and the book into juxtaposition. We suggest 


that each librarian analyze her own conceptions and determine whether or not 


her past performances in the profession have harmonized with this present 


conception. : : 
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The profession will be 
interested in learning 
something of the re- 
vised cataloguing rules printed on 
cards, as explained by Miss Turvill 
in a statement found elsewhere in this 
issue. The adaptability of the code 
to all conditions, arising from its 
flexibility and elasticity as thus 
printed, will at once be recognized. 
The ease with which additions, omis- 
sions and amendments may be made 
is at once evident. The form and 
the arrangement are new, but the 
rules are in the main old. Then, too, 
they have passed through an ordeal 
of inspection and criticism from in- 
structors in other schools. It follows, 
‘therefore, that the code is not the 
Wisconsin idea alone but an idea of 
much broader conception. 


Cataloguing 
code on car 


The statement has 
been made that no li- 
brarian can be consid- 
ered professionally efficient who does 
not persistently and systematically 
cooperate with public schools. The 
adverbs ‘‘persistently’’ and ‘‘system- 
atically’’ indicate that there is in- 
volved something more than occa- 
sional efforts to interest the school 
authorities in the library, casual trips 
to the schools,.and other desultory 
endeavors to open the library to those 
within the schoolhouse. No system 
of cooperation complies with these 
specifications which does not catch 
and treat with an application of the 
best literature every pupil that passes 
through the school. Reports indicate 


School and 
library 


that there are yet in Wisconsin, not- 
withstanding many years of admoni- 
tion and effort, several librarians who 
are by these standards professionally 
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inefficient. Is the librarian in your 
town one of these? If not, what sys- 
tematic plans have been laid for work 
with the school during the coming 
year; has the librarian gone over the 
matter with the superintendent and 
principals; has the librarian planned 
to gain the acquaintance and get the 
cooperation of every teacher as soon 
as the school year begins? 


Library authorities 
unite in the judgment 
that a library which 
does not reach the students in the 
schools is not a success. School au- 
thorities agree that a school which 
does not make free use of the educa- 
tional possibilities of the library is 
more or less of a failure. If coopera- 
tion between the library and the 
school does not exist in a vicinity, 
necessarily we reach the conclusion 
that either the librarian or the direct- 
ing power of the schools is a failure. 
Both are under professional suspicion 
until an issue is formed and the guilty 
person is revealed. Which is at 
fault? The Wisconsin Library Com- 
mission is not directly concerned with 
the teacher. It is anxious, however, 
to know whether the librarian has 
done absolutely everything possible 
to secure cooperation. Can it be dem- 
onstrated in each case that the libra- 
rian has enlisted intelligence, tact, 
energy, and patience in correlating 
the work of the library and the 
school ? 


Teacher or 
librarian 


Has the library ac- 
complished some definite 
work during the year 
just closed that entitles it to more 
support during the coming year? Is 


Definite 
achievemente 
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there any particular achievement re- 
corded during the year that can be 
cited to the common council as one 
justifying increased support? When 
the hard-headed business men on the 
finance committee before recommend- 
ing the annual appropriation ask for 
a statement of concrete results pro- 
duced by the investment in a library, 
what answer has the librarian to 
make? Has more and better school 
work been done; have the debate 
clubs secured more helpful material 
than ever before; has the civic im- 
provement society received more val- 
uable aid and better suggestions; 
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have city officials been helpfully 
served? If the librarian expects the 
appropriation to increase, the record 
must definitely disclose increased 
service. 


What a town of one 
thousand inhabitants 
ean do in civic work 
has been well exemplified at Pres- 
cott, Pieree County, Wisconsin. 
There the People’s Club is the central 
organization and the center of influ- 
ence. Rev. Albert Amundsen has in 
this number given us a brief state- 
ment of the work. 


Civic spirit 
in the small 
town 





THE GOSPEL OF SOCIAL SERVICE 


By Hon. John B. Winslow, Chief Justice of Wisconsin Supreme Court 


(Address delivered to graduating class of University of Wisconsin Library School, 
June 17, 1912.) 


I am quite sure I was not asked to 
address you today because of my ex- 
pert knowledge in the realm of li- 
brary science, for certainly I have no 
such knowledge. That science is so 
recent an addition to the world’s store 
of sciences that I can claim little ac- 
quaintance even with its terminology, 
much less with its philosophy, or the 
rules governing its practical applica- 
tion. 

You have doubtless been acquiring 
this expert knowledge during your 
course of study here, and I assume 
that little will be expected of me to- 
day save general observations such as 
might be given to the graduates of 
any technical school, as they are 
starting out to utilize in actual life 
the things which they have learned in 
school. 


In the course of an active business 
life of nearly forty years at the bar 
and upon the bench it would be 
strange indeed if I had not learned 
some useful facts, and gained from 
practical experience some suggestive 
lessons helpful to those who are stand- 
ing ‘‘ where brook and river meet.’’ 

It is not that the experiences of one 
will serve for others, for the condi- 
tions are ever different and youth is 
always confident of its own ability; 
moreover, the law is inexorable that 
every human soul must make its fight 
alone, and gain its own experience 
tho’ it be sometimes with breaking 
heart. 

Still the prudent traveler over a 
strange road may well consult him 
who has passed that way before; the 
new recruit in life’s army may well 
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pay heed to the counsel of one who 
has made the fight himself, even tho’ 
it be with indifferent success. 

If the result shall be that he fix his 
standards a little higher and make 
his battle with purer thought and 
nobler purpose, the counsel of the 
grizzled veteran will not have been 
given in vain. It is with this hope 
that I am here today. 

To say that we live in a wonderful 
time is trite, but true as it is trite. 
The nineteenth century was called 
the wonderful century. The twen- 
tieth century bids fair to eclipse its 
predecessor in wonders, and the first 
decade only has yet passed. ‘‘The 
moving finger writes, and having writ 
moves on.’’ Thus wrote the Persian 
philosopher poet centuries ago. It 
was true then, and true now. 

The finger of human progress is al- 
ways writing and always moving on. 
It never repeats exactly that which it 
has once written, nor does it obliterate 
anything. What is written is writ- 
ten, whether it be for good or ill. 

In this second decade of the twen- 
tieth century it is writing many 
things of surpassing interest, but the 
two words which it writes and which 
overshadow all others are the words 
‘‘Edueation’’ and ‘‘Democracy.”’ 

I use education here in no contract- 
ed sense. I mean to cover by it all 
knowledge, whether it be purely philo- 
sophical and abstract, on the one 
hand, or purely utilitarian on the 
other; whether gained in the class- 
room, or in the solitude of the closet; 
in the laboratory, in the factory, or in 
the open under Nature’s arching sky. 

But a few days since it was report- 
ed in the daily press that more than 
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11,000 persons had received instruc- 
tion in the various departments of the 
University of Wisconsin during the 
current year. It seems but a very 
short time since the number of Uni- 
versity students was not more than a 
paltry two or three hundred. The 
school-master with his primer was 
said to be abroad a century ago, but 
Where there was one schoolmaster 
abroad then there are a hundred now. 
The extension department through its 
correspondence school and its travel- 
ing professors brings the University 
to every man’s door in a way that 
would have seemed incredible a quar- 
ter of a century ago. Not only do 
the people come to the University by 
thousands where they formerly came 
by tens, but the University now goes 
to thousands who cannot come to it. 
And all this while the correspon- 
dence school and extension depart- 
ment are still in swaddling clothes. 
None can safely predict the future of 
those schools. If the experience of the 
past be any fair criterion for the fu- 
ture there can be little doubt that be- 
fore many years the extension depart- 
ment will number its students by 
thousands where it now numbers 
them by hundreds. Indeed it would 
be little short of folly te attempt to 
set any boundaries to its field of use- 
fulness. The condition is not by any 
means peculiar to Wisconsin, or to 
the United States. In practically 
every civilized state the story is the 
same, though differing in degree. It 
is very certain that there will be no 
retrograde movement. The masses 
are to be educated, perhaps not deeply 
nor exhaustively, nor always wisely, 
but for the first time in the history of 
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the world the great mass of the peo- 
ple are to receive some sort of edu- 
cation. 

No longer will the poet have occa- 
sion to write of the rural clod, 

‘Who never had a dozen thoughts 
in all his life, nor changed their 
course, but conned them o’er from 
morn till night, from youth to hoary 
age.’’ Such people will not exist, or 
if they do will be so rare as to be neg- 
ligible. 

I am not now concerned with the 
quality of the education which is be- 
ing given, or with the question 
whether the education is in all cases 
admirable, or even desirable, but I am 
simply noting the great fact that the 
time is very near at hand when prac- 
tically every citizen, male or female, 
regardless of station, will not only be 
able to read and write, but will have 
such general knowledge on subjects 
connected with his business or the 
general welfare, or both, that he will 
deem himself able to discuss and take 
an intelligent part in the social and 
political movements of the time. 

In this great educational forward 
movement it is very plain that the li- 
brary is having every day a greater 
share. In some sense the astonishing 
growth of the modern public library 
is an effect of the spread of education, 
but in another and just as true sense 
it is an efficient and powerful cause. 
True, the libraries could hardly come 
to a non-reading people, but with 
equal truth it must be said that with 
every properly equipped library 
which throws open its inviting doors 
to the public, or makes its way in its 
snug box to the rural community, 
there is a distinct addition to the 
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teaching forces of the state, for every 
library is a school, and every compe- 
tent librarian a teacher. The library 
may teach things which are worth 
much or little, according to the selec- 
tion of its books; the librarian may be 
a good or a poor teacher, according to 
the quality of his books and his con- 
ceptions of his duty, but in any event 
he is a teacher. 

Yoincident with this wonderful in- 
crease of education among the masses 
of the people is coming also a wave 
of democracy. Indeed it is impossible 
to see how it could be otherwise. 

The man who never thinks is the 
contented man; he is the man who 
does not wish for any share in public 
affairs, but is willing to let the tyrant 
or the political boss manage them as 
he sees fit. He is content that others 
should govern. The man who thinks 
is apt to be discontented; he sees the 
defects and abuses in social and poli- 
tical fields, and he eclamors for reforms 
and is ready to do his own share in 
bringing about those reforms. He is 
the true democrat. He proposes to do 
part of the governing. That which 
promotes individual thinking inevi- 
tably promotes democracy ; education, 
even of the most defective character, 
promotes some sort of thinking, hence 
it seems that the two must go hand in 
hand, and that the great democratic 
movement of the day is linked insep- 
arably with the great educational ad- 
vance. 

In speaking of’ the democratic 
movement, I refer not to America 
alone, but to the entire civilized world. 
Take the world’s map and put your 
finger where you will, and you will 
find some phase of it. In Great Bri- 
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tain it takes the form of nullifying 
the powers of the House of Lords 
and curbing privilege of birth; in 
France and Germany it appears in 
the garb of socialism; and in other 
countries, in various movements all 
directed with greater or less wisdom 
to the wiping out of one form or an- 
other of privilege. Everywhere there 
is political unrest, everywhere there 
is clamor for more direct and com- 
plete control of the government by 
the people. In our own country the 
democratic drift is perhaps more 
marked than anywhere else. We 
have long thought that we in fact had 
a democracy, or perhaps more exactly 
a group of democracies united for 
self-protection and mutual benefit 
here on this side of the Atlantic. As 
matter of fact there is much in our 
state and national governments that 
is not strictly democratic. But un- 
less every sign fails we shall have 
democracies here before many years 
such as the world has never seen on 
any such scale before; at least we 
shall experiment with them. 

The democracies which we have had 
and still have are representative dem- 
ocracies founded on the principle of 
preserving to the greatest possible ex- 
tent the rights of the individual. The 
democracies which are coming, unless 
all signs fail, are democracies of di- 
rect popular action in which individ- 


ual rights and privileges must give. 


way in very many and very import- 
ant particulars to regulations and re- 
strictions deemed necessary for the 
benefit of the great mass of the people. 

The democracies of the present 
enact their laws by representative 
bodies chosen from the electorate, and 
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delegate many governmental powers 
to officials or bodies of officials re- 
moved by many steps from the direct 
control of the people. The democra- 
cies which are coming propose to place 
both legislative and executive power 
directly in the hands of the people, 
or under their immediate control, so 
far as that may be possible. The 
democracies of the past have limited 
the electorate to male citizens, the 
democracies which are coming will 
welcome to the electorate female citi- 
zens on equal terms, not as privilege, 
but as a measure of eternal justice 
and right. 

The direct primary, the initiative 
and referendum, the recall, the equal 
suffrage movement, the election of 
Unjted States senators by popular 
vote, the presidential preference pri- 
mary,—all these movements, whether 
yet adopted or only agitated, are 
simply manifestations of the over- 
whelming democratic spirit of the 
time. Some of them may prove to be 
mere experiments which will be aban- 
doned after trial, but some either have 
come or will come to stay, and, if I 
mistake not, other changes which will 
tend to bring the administration of 
governmental affairs more quickly 
and completely within the control of 
the electorate will, at no distant day, 
be added to them, and ultimately be 
incorporated in our state and na- 
tional governments. 

I am not now discussing the wis- 
dom of any of the innovations which 
are coming, or are already here; that 
would make too long @ story for a 
commencement address. It is suffi- 
cient for my present purpose to say 
that there seems no doubt that they 
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are coming, and that they will work 
important changes in our social, as 
well as our governmental life; 
changes which every citizen ought to 
seriously consider. 

The most serious thought which 
presents itself to my mind as I view 
these movements for more direct and 
speedy control by the people of all 
governmental affairs, is the thought 
of the increased responsibility of 
every citizen. 

It has been truly said that the only 
foundation upon which a democracy 
can rest is the intelligence and virtue 
of the people, and this is manifestly 
true. If it be true of a representa- 
tive democracy where legislative and 
other governmental activities are car- 
ried on by representatives with only 
an occasional appeal to the people, 
how much more true must it be where 
the people themselves by initiative, 
referendum, recall or other kindred 
means keep their own hands directly 
upon governmental processes. 

If the people are to rule in person 
(a proposition which, as applied to a 
great and populous state, is difficult 
but probably not impossible), the 
people must be fit to rule; to be fit 
to rule, they must ke not only edu- 
eated, but the great mass of them 
must be honest and law abiding. 

A pure democracy cannot exist if 
its electorate be either ignorant or 
corrupt. If the fountain head be 
poisoned, the waters of the stream 
cannot be sweet. 

The question whether the Ameri- 
can electorate is in all respects fit to 
assume the duties and responsibilities 
which must result from the new dem- 
ocracy which is at our doors is by no 
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means free from doubt. We are much 
accustomed to boast of the intelligence 
and patriotism of our people, but 
boasting will be of little account here. 

The great question before us is, 
Are present conditions making for a 
higher standard of citizenship? Are 
we sure that we shall have an electo- 
rate of a grade which can safely be 
trusted with the power which the 
coming democracy proposes to place 
in its hands? 

The question is by no means easy to 
answer. The most casual and super- 
ficial observation shows that great 
changes are going on in the character 
of our population, and the conditions 
which surround the life of the people. 
From a nation largely composed of 
rural dwellers, we are rapidly becom- 
ing a nation of urban dwellers. Re- 
gardless of the difficulties resulting 
from a vast influx of immigrants 
whose difference of language, race, 
and temperament make assimilation 
difficult, it is very certain that we 
have some perplexing problems ahead 
of us. 

The great city has come and come 
to stay, and it has brought its great 
problems with it,—problems which 
will call loudly and more loudly for 
solution as the years go by. They 
are the probems of the slum, the tene- 
ment house, the social evil, of child 
labor, of congested population and 
unsanitary living, of alluring vice in 
all its phases, and many others, all of 
which have greater or less bearing 
upon the physical and mental man- 
hood and womanhood of the race. 
The sturdy farmer, who is daily 
breathing in health and strength un- 
der the open sky, surrounded by the 
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inspiration of Nature’s wonders, is 
giving way to the city dweller, the 
operative in the great shop and the 
thousand and one stunted and nar- 
row-chested workers in the city 
streets who just manage to keep body 
and soul together, and go to bed at 
night hopeless and wearied, or try to 
drive away all thought of the morrow 
by forced and shameful merriment. 
The picture is not overdrawn, and it 
is not encouraging to one who is look- 
ing for a higher type of citizenship. 

I do not say that the moral fibre of 
the nation is weakening. I see 
churches, schools and philanthropic so- 
cieties of various kinds working as 
never before, but I see also the need 
of such work as never before. The 
political condition of most, if not all, 
of our great cities is distressing al- 
ready under what is only a represen- 
tative democracy; what will it be if 
we are to have direct democracies and 
immediate control by the electorate? 
What will it be when the cleavage be- 
tween great wealth and abject pov- 
erty becomes more pronounced? 
What will it be if class hatred grows 
more acute? What will it be if the 
urban nurseries of crime go on un- 
checked and the professed criminal 
classes increase in the future as they 
have in the past Who can answer? 
Certainly not I. It is not pleasant to 
speak of these things,—indeed they 
are not much spoken of in the best 
society. People go to their recep- 
tions, their teas and their banquets, 
and talk of the weather, of the last 
opera, or the latest book. It is far 
more comfortable to ignore such dis- 
agreeable questions as those I have 
suggested. Yet there will come a time 
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when they must be considered, there 
will come a time when the wonder 
will be that any one could think of 
ignoring them. It is far better to con- 
sider them now and to devise ways 
and means of correcting them than to 
let them go on unchecked until they 
threaten the very existence of all law 
and order. 

So far I have spoken only of the 
problems which are peculiar to the 
great city, but there are others which 
are present not only in the city but 
in the village, and in the country as 
well, and they also threaten to affect 
the quality and strength of citizen- 
ship. 

If I be not greatly mistaken, the 
great increase of wealth and luxury 
which has come from the development 
of our wonderful natural resources 
has resulted in a perceptible lowering 
of ideals. Our forefathers struggled 
for very existence in the face of tre- 
mendous difficulties; they subdued 
forests, endured the privations of the 
frontier, and in the midst of toil and 
privation laid the foundations of the 
state that was to be. Amid such 
labors and privations it was natural 
that they should develop the sterner 
elements of character, the elements of 
fortitude both physical and mental, 
of self-control, steadfastness and pro- 
bity of purpose. We who have en- 
tered into their labors and are reap- 
ing the results of their self-denial, 
either by way of making gain from 
vast business enterprises or dwelling 
in an atmosphere of ease or luxury 
which they made possible, are quite 
apt to have our thoughts directed to 
the material things,—the things which 
make life pleasant and enjoyable, 
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to the neglect of the sterner virtues. 
Surely I am not wrong when I say 
that this tendency is noticeable on 
every hand, nor am I wrong when I 
say that in it there is great danger of 
a loss in sturdiness of character. 
Now we cannot make any appre- 
ciable change in the material condi- 
tions of the age in which we live. 
We cannot go back to the days of our 
fathers if we would. The moving 
finger writes, and having writ moves 
onward, not backward. The great 
city will become greater, the oppor- 
tunities for the acquisition of wealth 
will not decrease but rather increase, 
the use of the conveniences and luxu- 
ries which modern life places within 
our reach will not cease, the tempta- 
tion to live a life of ease and pleasure, 
regardless of the ery of the unfortu- 
nate and afflicted, will be just as 
strong. How are all these weakening 
tendencies to be met and overcome? 
How are we to make sure of that high 
quality of citizenship which will be 
necessary in such a democracy as we 


shall have? Can the church, the 


school, and the library do the work? 
Surely they will all take their part 
and do yeoman service, and I have 
no doubt that the part of the library 
will be no insignificant one, which 
will grow with every passing year as 
the reading class becomes more nu- 
merous and the reading habit more 
widespread. With the passing of the 
saloon (and who doubts but that the 
saloon must soon pass), the library, 
the gymnasium, the public park and 
playground in the great cities will 
furnish to young and old the means 
of enjoyment without the surround- 
ings of vice. Doubtless the useful- 
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ness of the library will develop year 
by year along lines either not now 
thought of or only dimly preceived, 
until it shall become a very center of 
uplifting work, from which shall radi- 
ate in all directions the influences 
which make for human betterment 
and civic righteousness. I will not 
assume to enter into details as to this 
great work of the free library of the 
future, because I could not doso. The 
possibilities for great public service 
are there, they will be worked out by 
you and such as you,—indeed some 
of them are worked out already. It 
will interfere with neither church nor 
school, but will effectually supple- 
ment both. 

Your life ought to be and will be, 
if rightly lived, a life of service to 
others as much as the life of the 
clergyman or the teacher, and that is 
really the ideal life. The trumpet 
eall of service to fellowmen is sound- 
ing today as it never has sounded be- 
fore since the days when the great 
Master trod the shores of Galilee. 
Thousands of men and women with 
the spirit of Christ in their hearts are 
hearing the call,—men and women 
who could if they chose be clothed in 
purple and fine linen, and fare sump- 
tuously every day. But they have 
chosen the better part. Compara- 
tively speaking their work has but 
just begun and yet there are results 
to show. The slum is yielding to the 
settlement. The haunts of vice in 
the great cities are still practically 
untouched, but there is handwriting 
on the wall, and the waves of an awak- 
ened public sentiment are rising with 
ominous strength. Everywhere earn- 
est men and women are banding to- 
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gether and devising ways and means, 
either by way of legislation or agita- 
tion, or both, by which moral stand- 
ards shall be raised, the frightful in- 
justice of modern life in the great 
cities shall be corrected, disease van- 
quished, vice made hateful and life 
made to hold forth its promise of 
hope and joy to the most unfortunate. 
In this work it will be your privilege 
as well as your duty to join, just as it 
is the privilege and duty of every 
educated citizen to join in it. The 
struggle will be long and wearisome, 
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perhaps never completely successful, 
certainly not during the lives of any 
of us; but it is a great and glorious 
struggle ;—a struggle in which it will 
be well worth while to take even an 
insignificant part. It will not bring 
riches and it may not bring honor in 
the sense in which the world uses that 
word, but it will bring the supreme 
contentment which can only come 
from the performance of unselfish 
labor for the betterment of one’s fel- 
lowman. 





CATALOGUING RULES ON CARDS 


The revised code compiled by Helen Turvill, used in the Wisconsin Library School. 


Purpose. The need of a simpler 
eode of rules, both in _ phrase- 
ology and form led the Wisconsin 
Library School in 1907 to print rules 
for the use of its students and the 
libraries of the state. The rules in 
a general way were based upon Cut- 
ter’s Rules for a dictionary catalog, 
the Simplified library school rules, 
the A. L. A. catalog rules, and the 
Library of Congress forms, but many 
of these are so involved and intricate, 
that on the whole it proved easier to 
quote such parts of them, as were 
desired, rather than to make refer- 
ence. The code as printed was de- 
signed for use in the cataloguing 
course in the Library School, the 
numbers showing the sequence in 
which the rules were considered. It 
has since been adopted in the major- 
ity of the libraries of Wisconsin, and 
numerous requests for the set of 
rules have come from other libraries. 

The endeavor has been made to in- 


elude all points on which rules are 
needed in small libraries and num- 
erous sample cards illustrate these 
points. We have found that often no 
record exists in a small library of de- 
cisions in regard to form, but that 
each librarian must puzzle out from 
the catalogue what her predecessor 
has done. Just as a checked list of 
the subject headings in use is now 
considered a record that is absolutely 
necessary for each library to keep, 
the decisions made in regard to forms 
are equally essential, if uniformity 
is to be secured and time saved. But 
in the past a code simple and com- 
plete enough to serve as a basis for 
such a record has been lacking. 

This code is not in any proper 
sense a Wisconsin Library School 
product since it is frankly a compila- 
tion from previous codes and since 
galley proofs of these rules were sub- 
mitted to all of the library schools, 
and much correspondence has been 
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had on the points of variation. In 
the present revision of them some 
changes have been made as a result 
of the helpful criticisms of the other 
schools. 

Form. Our desire in printing is 
to give a code in a compact form, 
complete in itself as far as the small 
library would require, and more than 
all else easy of reference, and of 
further annotation and addition. The 
card form,—that is a rule to a card 
followed by samples, with the exact 
heading at the top for the purpose of 
filing alphabetically,—seems the ideal 
one for quick reference. In the first 
printing in 1°07, the rules were is- 
sued on galleys and the st-dents cut 
the strips apart and %eanted each 
on a card. In spite of this inconven- 
ience, both instructor and students 
were greatly pleased at the working 
of this form. It was found less con- 
fusing than the old method of ref- 
erence to the other codes, but lent 
itself to the addition of supplemen- 
tary rules and samples. This edition 
was exhausted this year and in the 
revisicn it proved feasible to print 
the rules on cards, obviating the 
mechanical labor of mounting them 
by hand. Though more expensive 
than in pamphlet form the flexibility 
of the card arrangement outweighs 
this item. The five years’ test has 
proved the card form a convenient 
and practical ene for a catalogue 
code. One most obvious feature con- 
sists in the ease of adaptation through 
the addition or removal of the cards 
which comprise it. 

Arrangement. In the possibilities 
of arrangement lies one of the great 
advantages of this code. For in- 
structional purposes the rules are 
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numbered, as it is much easier to 
call for the rules for a given lesson 
by number. They are numbered, as 
has been said, in the order taken up 
in class, first, the simple rules in re- 
gard to the author’s name, title, im- 
print, ete., and then the more com- 
plex ones. The student, as soon as a 
rule is discussed in class, arranges 
it by the headings, behind guide 
cards, but keeps the rest of the rules 
by number, bringing to class each 
day the rules designated by the in- 
structor, for example, 234-45. Addi- 
tional rules, samples and explanations 
are given by the instructor and added 
on cards by the students as desired. 
The numbers, it must be understood 
have no further significance after the 
rules are alphabeted, but they have 
proven a convenience to the in- 
structor in calling for the cards. 

The final arrangement of the rules 
is alphabetically by points, with 
guides for each, and the completion 
of the course finds the student’s rules 
in this form. 

Librarians desiring to adopt the 
code, or adapt it to their local usage, 
will at once alphabet and arrange 
the rules under guides, making omis- 
sions and ¢hanges as they see fit, but 
disregarding the numbering. The 
headings for the guides, 75 in number, 
should be taken from the rules, for 
example, Abbreviation, Added edi- 
tion, Added entry, Author ete. Ar- 
ranged in this way it will be easy 
to look up the practice of the library 
on any point in cataloguing. In case 
the practice varies on specific points 
in a particular library, the rules 
ean easily be revised, the end desired 
being to have the local practice re- 
corded, not only for the librarian’s 
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and the assistants’ convenience, but 
for the benefit of their successors. 
Acknowledgment is due in large 
measure to Miss Julia HK. Elliott, 
and Mrs. Harriet P. Sawyer, former 
instructors in cataloguing in the 
Wisconsin Library School, for the 
work they did in compiling and per- 
fecting the code, and to Miss Mary 
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F. Carpenter, instructor in catalogu- 
ing in the Summer session of the 
Wisconsin Library School, who aided 
in the present revision. 

The rules have been printed by the 
Democrat Printing Company, Madi- 
son, Wis., and will be sold by them 
for $2.50 per set. 





THE A. L. A. AT OTTAWA 


At the thirty-fourth annual confer- 
ence of the American Library Associa- 
tion recently held at Ottawa, Canada, 
certain professional tendencies were 
much in evidence. In the first place, 
it is the present evident conviction that 
the library constitutes not oniy great 
civic force but the one educational 
agency which must be relied upon to 
reach the citizenship of the country, 
since it is only a smali minority who 
are privileged to give up other occupa- 
tions in order to attend academic in- 
stitutions. That this impression reached 
others than the librarians is evidenced 
by the editorial in the Ottawa Citizen, 
printed elsewhere, which quoted and 
commented upon the address of Mr. 
William H, Hatton of Wisconsin. An- 
other distinct impression received was 
that it is more than ever the thought 
of the profession that good librarian- 
ship demands a keen sense of society’s 
needs, together with a clear apprecia- 
tion of literary values; that knowledge 
of people and books is more important 
than mere technique. That this con- 
ception was so definitely impressed 
upon those in attendance was in a large 
measure due to the thought and work 
of a Wisconsin woman, the first woman 
who has ever been president of the 
A. L. A., Mrs. Theresa West Elmendorf 
of Buffalo. It was in the main her 
views upon this subject which were 
worked out upon the program and her 
personality which dominated the cocn- 
ference. It was also interesting to 
note how general was the feeling that 
there is in librarianship work which 
furnishes a full job for a grown man. 
At least a dozen prominent librarians 
took active part in a discussion which 
frankly recognized the need of men in 
the profession and was addressed to the 
problem of opening up to the young 
men in college and elsewhere the op- 


portunities within the profession. That 
the demand for men is being in a meas- 
ure responded to was indicated by the 
presence of an unusually large number 
of men, coming from city, reference, 
and university libraries, from municipal, 
legislative, professional, and other spe- 
cial libraries, and from positions in li- 
brary commissions and in _ library 
schools. If librarianship, like pedagogy, 
has been heretofore too much feminized, 
there were at Ottawa indications that 
the pendulum is swinging toward a 
greater masculinity. 

It was the triumph of the president 
and the program makers that, as never 
before, the general session and the sec- 
tional meetings were well attended and 
attended by audiences which almost 
without exception refused to ieave until 
the last word. Those who crossed the 
line from the States were more than 
gratified at the reception given them at 
Toronto, at Ottawa, at Montreal, and 
elsewhere. Canadian citizens and li- 
brarians tendered a welcome which was 
at all times enthusiastic, sincere, and 
considerate. Possibly the most notable 
occasion of the conference was the cele- 
bration of Dominion Day, which was 
marked by a crowded general session at 
which several eminent Canadians, in- 
cluding Sir Wilfred Laurier, addressed 
the conference. 

Mr. Henry E. Legler of Chicago, whom 
Wisconsin still claims, was honored with 
an unanimous election to the presidency. 

Wisconsin librarians will be interested 
also in noting that Hon. William H. 
Hatton, Chairman of the Wisconsin Free 
Library Commission, appeared on the 
General Session program with an ad- 
dress upon Publicity for the sake of in- 
formation: the public’s point of view. 
Mr. Charles E. McLenegan, librarian of 
the Milwaukee public library, appeared 
with the subject, The open door, through 
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the book and the library; opportunity 
for comparison and choice; unhampered 
freedom of choice. Miss Mary E. Hazel- 
tine, Preceptor of the Library School, 
had for a subject, The library assistant 
and the book. Miss Ono Mary Imhoff 
of the Wisconsin Legislative Reference 
Library addressed the Catalog Session 
upon the subject, Cataloging for legis- 
lative reference libraries. Miss Agnes 
Van Valkenburgh, formerly of Milwau- 
kee, but now of the Library School of 
the New York public library, had a 
paper before the Professional Training 
Section upon Training vs. teaching; or 
the difference between training and 
teaching. M. S. Dudgeon, Secretary of 
the Commission, had a paper before the 
Special Libraries Association on The 
scope and purposes of special libraries. 


The Ottawa (Canada) Citizen has 
this to say editorially of the address de- 
livered at the A. L. A. Convention at 
Ottawa by William H. Hatton, Chairman 
of the Commission: 

Kducation at forty. The very practi- 
cal address of Senator Hatton, of Wis- 
consin, at the librarians’ convention in 
this city, deserves a very much wider 
hearing than that to which it was neces- 
sarily confined. Coming from what is 
without doubt the most progressive state 
in the Union, whose educational policy 
is fast revolutionizing coilege methods 
and principles, in the interests of demo- 
cratic development, he is particularly 
fitted to advise. 

He declared that ‘‘society is requir- 
ed to educate the man of forty just as 
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much as the boy of five. The training 
of the school can only be a beginning in 
learning how to assimilate knowledge. 
The object of education is complete liv- 
ing. The student should be trained to 
find knowledge for himseli.’’ Then he 
showed the function of the public library 
in thus extending the range of the edu- 
cational system to the adult. 

There is nothing truer than the state- 
ment that education, instead of ending 
with the school, really begins when the 
end of the school period is reached. 
Public teaching prepares a man to think 
for himseli. The school supplies the 
intellectual implement for mature use. 
It gives the tool with which a man must 
himseli dig for the truth. If he hangs 
up his diploma as a sort of ornamental 
spade, the garden of his mind will soon 
become a waste. 

The greatest need of the time is edu- 
cation of the man. Manhood suffrage 
without manhood education is a danger- 
ous right. Voters must be trained in 
political economy. They must under- 
stand industrialism, and the principles 
that underlie it. They must have a 
comprehensive grasp of the nation 
whose affairs they help to govern. And 
as Senator Hatton says, there is no place 
more fitted to accomplish this task than 
the library. 

Theo public library is the university of 
the people. It is the dominant factor in 
civic eSiciency. And as the result of 
this convention it is hoped that the citi- 
zens of Ottawa will be more cognizant 
of the wider task of the institution upon 
Metcalfe street. 





THE SOCIAL CENTER IN A SMALL TOWN 


By Rev. Albert Amundsen, Pastor Congregational Church, Prescott, Wis. 


Among the many movements of the 
day we find the Social Center Movement. 
It has grown rapidly; but naturally 
enough this growth has taken place for 
the most part in our larger cities. Yet 
it has not been confined to these. Quite 
a number of smaller cities have under- 
taken this work. Among these latter 
Prescott, Wis., holds the distinction of 
being the smallest, having a population 
of about 1,000. To show how this work 
can be carried on in smaller towns and 
cities I have been asked to write a short 
article about this movement as it is 
found at Prescott. 

First a word about how we carry on 
this work. It is centered in a People’s 


Club, of which every one in town is a 
member. This organization has various 
officers, the most of whom have been of 
minor importance. The vital thing in 
the social center work at Prescott has 
been its semi-monthly meetings. These 
have been held in the school house, with 
the exception of two or three times when 
we have gone to the opera house, each 
time because we expected more people 
than could be accommodated in the 
school house. The thing that has made 
these meetings the vital factor in this 
work, is the fact that we have been able 
to keep from falling into any ruts. 
They have constantly been varied; what 
is more, the aim has been to make them 
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a natural expression of the thought and 
life of the people. To illustrate: There 
has always been a social time at the 
close of each meeting; but at times prac- 
tically the whole program would be 
such, although not so often. Most of 
the programs would have at least one 
musical number on them, many of them 
more; but some would be mostly musi- 
cal while others would be predominantly 
literary. The main part of many oi the 
programs was an address by a minister 
or other public speaker. To show how 
open this platform has been I need only 
mention that Mr. E. Chafin, now for the 
second time candidate for the presidency 
on-the Prohibition ticket, spoke under 
the auspices of the club, although not 
one of its officers is a party prohibition- 
ist. At one meeting a debate was heid 
on the question of Parcel Post. So 
much interest was taken in this debate 
that the debaters were asked to repeat 
it. This was done, this time limiting 
the question so it was discussed from 
the standpoint of the interest of the local 
merchants. Another meeting was given 
over to an open discussion of the local 
light situation. Before our meetings 
there were from time to-time brought 
all sorts of questions that concerned the 
community as a whole: Shall we have 
children’s gardens? Ought the city to 
buy the local electric light plant, offered 
to it by the owning corporation? What 
can be done now to beautify Prescott? 
How can we improve our schools? Can 
we have a lecture course next winter? 
etc. Before taking action on any of 
these questions a committee was ap- 
pointed to look into the matter and re- 
port. Hence some meetings were given 
over to hearing reports and discussion 
of them, at the close of which some ac- 
tion was always taken. And so the 
meetings went on; but enough has been 
said about how the work has been done. 

The readers will now wish to know 
what results we have to show. Well, 
we have wrought no miracles; yet we 
have some very tangible results, e. g.: 
The electric light situation, which was 
trying the patience of the citizens, to 
say the least, was speedily and effectively 
brought before the Wisconsin railroad 
commission with good results. The 
people decided to beautify a grade on 
one street by planting woodbine and 
lilacs. The work was done by a com- 
mittee that was authorized to call for 
volunteers. Thus a start has been made 
and the good work will no doubt be 
continued next spring. This action of 
the club led the city council to vote to 
clean up and beautify the part of the 
levee owned by the city by tearing down 
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some tumbled-down old buildings, cut- 
ting down some ugly looking underbrush 
and gathering up all the old rubbish 
that had been thrown there, and by 
planting vines, shrubbery, and trees. 
This work has already been commenced. 
As a consequence the Burlington R. R. 
Co. has agreed to at least beautify the 
grounds around the depot. So much 
for beautification. 

With regard to our schools, the club 
put itself on record as favoring the 
improvements recommended by the 
committee that had been appointed 
to investigate the schools. As a re- 
sult a goodly number of improve- 
ments were voted at the last school 
meeting. These did not include every- 
thing mentioned by the committee; yet 
they did include the main recommenda- 
tions and included nothing that was not 
recommended. So the action of the 
committee and the club was far from 
being in vain. The people have also de- 
cided to have a lecture course next 
winter, something we would not have 
had except through the People’s club. 
These are all very conspicuous results. 

In addition to these there are other 
more subtle results: The human being 
has social needs and in some little meas- 
ure these have been served. The people 
of the various churches, lodges, and 
other organizations of the town, have 
been brought together; and they now 
know one another as they never knew 
one another before. We are learning 
to think together upon common prob- 
lems. The community has acquired a 
much larger degree of social conscious- 
ness, community consciousness, than it 
could have had in any other way. We 
are learning how to work together for 
common ends, and we are gradually 
getting some real good team work. The 
feeling is more and more becoming pre- 
valent that this is our town. We are 
taking lessons in democracy. As a re- 
sult Prescott, the author of this article 
at least feels confident, will do its share 
toward making our government, from 
the lowest to the highest, and not only 
that, but all our united life as an Ameri- 
can people, a democracy not only in 
name but in actuality. 

Such then are the results of the 
Social Center Movement as we find them 
in Prescott, Wis., and this in spite of 
the fact that the movement here is not 
auite old enough to celebrate its first 
birthday. We on the field are more 
than pleased. If anyone should wish 
any further information. it can be got- 
ten by writing to the author or to Mavor 
J. W. Howes. who is president of our 
People’s Club. 
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“SHIRT-SLEEVE” LITERATURE 


Home economics—F ree and inexpensive 
literature 


Prepared by Mrs. Katherine A. Hahn, 
Librarian Stout Institute, Menom- 
onie, Wis. 

American School of Home Economics, 
506 W. 69th St., Chicago. Issues ex- 
cellent bulletins, 10c and 15c¢ each. 
Some of the titles are: Lessons in 
cooking through preparation of meals; 
Profession of home making; Up-to- 
date home (money and labor saving 
appliances). Also bulletins contain- 
ing outlines and references for club 
study of Home economics. 25c. 

American Woolen Co., Boston, Mass. 
From wool to cloth. Booklet contain- 
ing excellent pictures for a textile 
chart. Free. 

Bureau of publications, Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 525 W. 
120th St. New York City. Technical 
education bulletins. Largely for 
teachers. 
useful for mothers: No. 3—The feed- 
ing of young children, by M. S. Rose. 
10c. No. 4—Hints on clothing, by 
M.S. Woolman. 10ce. 

Caloric Co., Janesville, Wis. ° Free illus- 
trated material on fireless cookers. 
Home Economics Dep’t, N. Y. State 
College of Agriculture, Cornell Univ., 
Ithaca, N. Y. Cornell reading course 
for the farm home. Issued monthly 
and intended for farmers’ wives. Free 
to libraries and agricultural schools. 
Some of the titles are: Kitchen gard- 
ening; The laundry; Care and feeding 

of children; Household decoration. 

Home Education Dep’t, University of the 
State of N. Y., Albany, N. Y. Pamph- 
let outlines for club study of Home 
economics. 15¢ each. Clothing; 
Food; and Shelter have been issued. 
Women wishing to study these topics 
will find them helpful. 

Housekeeping Experiment Station, 

Charles Barnard, Cedar Gate, Darien, 

Conn. Maintained for the purpose of 

testing new methods, materials, uten- 

sils, and appliances in cooking and 
general housework to the end that 
housekeeping may be made more ef- 
ficient. Issues quarterly bulletin, 

Housekeeping efficiency, 25c. per no. 

and special bulletins, 10c each on such 

subjects as —Cooking and lighting 
with denatured alcohol: Comfort in 
the kitchen; Time and money savers; 

The new house cleaning, etc. 


The following would be. 


National Association of Master Bakers, 
411 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Story of the staff of life. Illustrated 
booklet. Free. 

New York Association for Improving 
the conditions of the poor, 105 E. 22d 
St., New York City. Lessons in the 
proper feeding of the family, by Wini- 
fred S. Gibbs. 25c. Write to Whit- 
comb & Barrows, Boston, Mass. 

Proctor & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Approved methods for home launder- 
ing, by M. B. Vail. Illustrated book- 


let. Free. 
Richards. Home sanitation. Rev. ed. 
Bost. Whitcomb & Barrows. pa. 25c. 


Sherwin-Williams Co., Decorative Dep’t, 
619 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, 


Ohio. Style portfolio of interior de- 
coration. Contains 20 colored plates. 
Free. 


The Bungalowcraft Co., 404 Chamber of 
Commerce, Los Angeles, Cal. Issues 
small book showing 38 ideal small 
Bungalow homes, inside and out. 25c. 

U.S. Government documents. Write to 
Office of Experiment Stations, Dep’t 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. for 
Circular 94 on Free publications for 
the use of teachers. Write to the 
Bureau of Education, Washington, 
D. C. for Bulletin, 1912—no. 10 on 
Bibliography of education in agricul- 
ture and home economics. Write also 
to Sup’t of Documents, Washington, 
D. C. for price lists of public docu- 
ments relating to special subjects. 
Some of these are: Water pollution 
and purification; Entomology bureau; 
Milk supply. 

Vocation Bureau of Boston, 6 Beacon St., 
Boston, Mass. Meyer Bloomfield, Di- 
rector. Issues two series of small 
booklets, Vocations for boys (15c. 
ea.) and Vocations for Boston girls 
(10 c. ea.) Each treats of an industry, 
or trade, its conditions, pay, opportun- 
ities, and the qualities and training 
required. The following have ap- 
peared: The Machinist; Banking; The 
baker; Confectionary manufacture; 
The architect; The Landscape archi- 
tect; The grocer; Telephone operat- 
ing; Book binding; Stenography and 
typewriting: Nursery maid. 

Walter Baker & Co., Limited, Dorchest- 
er, Mass. Cocoa and chocolate, short 
history of their production and use. 
Illustrated booklet. Free. 

White Enamel Refrigerator Co., St. Paul, 
Minn. Issues two free pamphlets on 
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Cold storage in the home, and Scien- 
tific food keeping. 

Whittali M. J. Dep’t HH, Worcester, 
Mass. Oriental art in American rugs. 
Illustrated booklet. Free. 

Wisconsin—Dairy and food commission- 
er. Biennial report. Also Dairy and 
food laws for 1909-11. Free. Get 
on mailing list, by application to Mr. 
J. Q. Emery, Dairy and Food commis- 
sioner, Madison, Wis. 


Rural conditions 


The State College of Agriculture at 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., has 
from time to time issued some very 
valuable bulletins dealing with various 
domestic and agricultural subjects. 
Vhile we understand that these bulle- 
tins will not be sent to individuals, the 
college authorities are willing to send 
them to a limited extent to libraries 
upon receipt of postage of one cent for 
each bulletin desired. We know of 
nothing printed that seems to be more 
directly pertinent to actual conditions 
nor of more interest to the farm home 


and to farmers’ wives. The list of those ~ 


available is as follows: 
Reading course for the Farm Home: 

No. 1. The care and feeding of chil- 
dren. PartI. Flora Rose. 

No. 3. The care and feeding of chil- 
dren. Part IJ. Flora Rose. 

No. 5. Household decoration. Helen 
Binkerd Young. 

No. 7. Household furnishing. Helen 
Binkerd Young. 

No. 9. Reading in the farm home. 
Martha Van Rensselaer. 

No. 11. The laundry. Flora Rose. 

No. 13. Cornell study clubs. (On 
the press). Martha Van Rensselaer. 

No. 15. Jelly making. N. E. Gold- 
thwaite. 

No. 17. Food preservation. Part I. 
Flora Rose. 


Mr. Frank A. Hutchins, Secretary of 
the Denartment of Debating and Public 
Discussion of the University Extension 
Division, who is in a position to foretell 
the demand for debating and discussion 
material, writes us as follows: 

“T am inclined to believe that there 
will be a great deal of interest next 
winter in the study and discussion of 
the Immigration question. A small 
pamphlet entitled, ‘Conclusions and 
Recommendations of the Immigration 
Commission (1911) and Summaries of 
the Various Volumes of the Commis- 
sion’s Report,’ contains also a very brief 
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statement of certain objections of the 
minority of the commission. This has 
been published as a Senate Document, 
and the edition is likely to be exhausted 
before Congress meets again in Decem- 
bez. 

“This report and the new volume by 
Jenks on ‘The Immigration Problem’ 
seem to me likely to be in frequent de- 
mand by Debating Societies and Civic 
Leagues, as well as by the general pub- 
lic. Jenks’ book seems to me to be 
invaluable for the man who wishes to 
study this problem broadly.” 





The Wisconsin Archeological Society 
has recently issued the following new 
bulletins: . 

The Intaglio mounds of Wisconsin 

Notes on the Occurrence and use of 
bone, shell, hematite and lead imple- 
ments in Wisconsin 

Pipestone quarries of B-.rron County 

The state field assembly at Medison 

Silver trade crosses 

The uses of tobacco and the Calumet 
by Wisconsin Indians 

The state archaelogical bills 

The ancient copper workings of Isle 
Royala 

The state landmarks assembly at 
Prairie du Chien 

The Bannerstone ceremonials of Wis- 
consin 

Fourth addition to the record of Wis- 
consin antiquities 

Copies of any of these publications 
may be secured by Wisconsin libraries 
by mailing to the society at Madison 
three cents in stamps to cover the post- 
age of each copy desired. All of these 
publications are fully illustrated The 
Wisconsin Archeological Society is now 
engaged in an archeological survey of 
various unexplored sections of northern 
and central Wisconsin the results of 
which are to be published. 





The Industrial Commission of Wiscon- 
sin is issuing a monthly bulletin, each 
issue treating of some phase of the in- 
dustrial situation of the state. The 
numbers so far issued are as follows: 
No. 1, May 20, 1912, Safety devices; No. 
2, June 20, Child labor laws; No. 3, 
July 20, Workmen’s compensation. Any 
library uvon request will be placed upon 
the mailing list and will receive each 
number as it is issued. 

Superintendent C. P. Cary has also is- 
sued an interesting bulletin containing 
the laws of Wisconsin relating to the 
employment of women and children, in- 
dustrial education, and truancy. 
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Among the government bulletins of 
special interest to libraries is one by 
Anna Tolman Smith upon the much dis- 
cussed subject, The Montessori system 
of education, an examination of charac- 
teristic features, etc.; and one upon 
The reorganized playground, by H. S. 
Curtis. These are issued by the United 
States Bureau of Education, and may 
be obtained upon application to the 
bureau. 


What he read 


A man traveling in the backwoods 
stopped overnight with a farmer a long 
ways from a settlement. After supper 
the traveler tried to get up a conversa- 
tion. 

“What do you think of the Roosevelt- 
Taft fight?” he asked. 
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“Dunno nothin about it,’”’ the farmer 
replied. 

“Well, it may be that Hughes will bea 
compromise candidate. What do you 
think of Hughes?” 

“Never heard of him.” 

“Are you interested in Christian 
Science?”’ 

“T dunno what you mean.’’ 

“Have you any ideas about the Turk- 
ish-Italian War?” 

“Didn’t know they was no war.” 

“Ts it your opinion that airships are 
practical?” 

“Never hearn of ’em. So fur’s I 
know they ain’t no flyin’ yet.” 

“But,” exclaimed the traveler, ‘‘don’t 
you ever read the newspapers?” 

“T useter,” replied the farmer. “TI 
did oncet fur suite a spell; but they got 


‘too funny. ’Bout ten or ’leven years 


ago I quit readin’ ’em. Since then I’ve 
bin readin’ a book.’’—Saturday Evening 
Post. 





ADVERTISING IN STREET-CARS 


Lors AmeLrA SrPencer, Librarian Public Library, Menominee, Mich. 


The idea of advertising the library in 
ttreet-cars was brought forth at the 
meeting of the Wisconsin Library Asso- 
ciation at Janesville, by Mr. McKillop, 
of the South Side Branch in Milwaukee. 
He argued that advertising for which 
big and little business concerns were 
willing to pay large sums of money, 
must be the kind that people notice, 
and that bring results. 

It is no longer necessary to present to 
library workers any arguments concern- 
ing the need of advertising. In Menom- 
inee, Mich. the need was felt as much 
by the Board of Trustees as by the li- 
brarian. When the latter reported the 
meeting at Janesville, and mentioned 
Mr. McKillop’s idea, the gentlemen 
seized upon it at once for their own 
town. They left the working out of all 
details to the librarian. 

As usual all of the advertising was let 
to a big firm out of the city to whom 
even the local merchants had to apply 
for space. Several merchant’s were al- 
ready using space in the cars. It was 
decided to ask each of them to lend the 
use of their space for a short time. 

The president of the Light & Traction 
company was interviewed first to learn 
the requirements, and means of making 
the necessary change of cards. The need 
of bringing the usefulness of the library 
more forcibly before the npecple was ex- 


plained to him. He immediately saw 
the possibilities of the street-car method. 
He was most helpful in his suggestions 
about the kind of cards to use, the size, 
and number, and provided a list of the 
local merchants who had contracted 
space. 

The librarian made an appointment 
with the head of the advertising depart- 
ment of each of these firms, at his con- 
venience. She promised to be brief, 
and she wasontime. To these practical 
advertisers, it was not necessary to do 
more than mention the modern library’s 
efforts to go without the walls to attract 
the readers within. Permission was 
asked to insert a card for one week in 
the space rented by that firm, on which 
card there would be a statement of the 
resources of the library, and also an 
acknowledgment of the courtesy of the 
business house whose space was being 
used. 

Of course, this meant that no one was 
losing his advertising for that length 
of time. His name was still before the 
public, but while the library card was in 
the car, he held the place of public 
benefactor. In only one case did the 
interview last more than five minutes. 
As socn as the request was explained, 
it was heartily granted. 

One man, very much interested, re- 
marked, “Have you any way of check- 
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ing up to find out what returns you will 
get from this?” He thought he would 
like to find a method to use in his store. 
Another suggested that the library pre- 
pare to exercise a great deal of faith 
and patience, because “advertising is 
pretty much of a gamble, anyhow, and 
while we believe in it, we are not al- 
ways able to tabulate results.” The 
moving picture man listened to the brief 
explanation and refused out right. 
But what was the use of being discour- 
aged at the first refusal? A few ques- 
tions as to the success of some dodgers 
which he had sent out the day before, 
brought up several interesting and in- 
structive points in advertising. At the 
end of fifteen minutes, the library was 
given the use of the space, whenever it 
was wanted. 

Not the least advantage of borrowing 
space in this way, was the interest 
aroused in the library among these busi- 
ness men. 

The space having been gained, the 
next thing was to interview the printer. 
Here was met the question of expense. 
There were 20 cars to be provided for, 
with cards 11 by 22 inches, for five 
different spaces. The ideal plan seemed 
to be to have a number of @ifferent 
cards, so that a person who rode several 
times a day would see several different 
facts about the library, and none of the 
force be lost by monotony. But when 
the price of five different cards, and the 
necessary change of the firm’s name was 
considered, it was found prohibitive, for 
s0 small a library. 

There was a day of discouragement 
when it seemed as though the scheme 
could not be made practical. But in- 
spiration followed. The library owned 
a neat rubber-stamp printing outfit. 
Why not print the firm’s name at the 
bottom of the card with that, and have 
only three styles of cards, instead of 
five? Another interview with the 
printer proved this to be possible. 120 
cards were made for $12. Extra cards 
were printed from Form 1, to be used 
in the hotels, depots, factories and mills. 
The cards were left with a blank space 
2 inches wide at the bottom. On the 
cards for the hotels, and other places, 
this space was, of course, left vacant. 

The choice of type and finer details 
of arrangement were left to the printer, 
who happened to be an excellent one, 
to whom it was safe to leave such im- 
portant matters. The general direc- 
tions for plain type, and plenty of white 
space on each card, and the position of 
the name of the library. whether it 
should be first or last, was the extent 
of the librarian’s planning. The out- 
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come justitied her trust. 
were worded as follows: 
Spies Public Library 
Open 12:30 to 9:00 P. M. 
Sunday, 2 to 5 P. M. 
Museum, Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday, 
2 to 5 P. M. 

Daily newspapers, Current periodi- 
cals, both popular and technical, the 
best of the latest Novels, Books on For- 
estry, Electricity, Mechanics, Logging, 


The cards 


Socialism, Sports, Amatuer  Photo- 
graphy, and other subjects. 

form 1 

Are You Interested in 

GARDENING MACHINERY 
OILED ROADS ADVERTISING 
BOATING LUMBERING 
Read what the library has on these 


subjects 
Books may be had absolutely free 
SPIES PUBLIC LIBRARY 
(Hours of opening) 


Form 2 
SPIES PUBLIC LIBRARY 
(Hours of opening) 
Number of newspapers taken... 6 
Number of periodicals........ 6 
Number of books for circula- 
CIPOMIBTIDR: os 5 ie eS siee ces 10,009 
Le ll ne area icra 2,000 
The library is free to every citizen of 


Menominee. 


Form 3 

20 of these cards, 6 of Form 1, and 
7 of each of the other two, had at the 
bottom, in the space left for that pur- 
pose, printed with the rubber stamp: 
This space loaned by the Herald-Leader. 

These cards were taken to the main 
office, and the company did the rest. 
The next day they shone forth in every 
car in Menominee. Another 20 cards 
were prepared with another firm’s name 
to be ready when the change should 
be made. When the first set are re- 
moved there will be two weeks in which 
there will be no card for the library in 
the cars. Then the space of another 
firm will be used. In this way the ad- 
vertising will be stretched over a longer 
time, and possibly reach more people. 

The experiment is too new to measure 
results. Anyhow, ‘advertising is just 
a gamble.’ People undoubtedly read 
the advertisements in the street-cars. 
If they need to be reminded of the 
public library, isn’t it the ideal time 
and place to do it, when they are more 
or less unoccupied, and possibly on 
their way to its part of town? Because 
it seems so logical, we are expecting 
discernible results. 


. 


® 
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BLACK RIVER FALLS 


The many persons who contributed 
to the Black River Falls library fund 
will be somewhat interested in learning 
that the total amount collected was 
$227.45, there being over two hundred 
contributors. The Commission is in 
receipt of the following letter from Miss 
Wylie, the librarian: 

“We received the check for two 
hundred, twenty-seven dollars, forty- 
five cents, this P. M., and to say what 
we feel, would require more words than 
my vocabulary boasts. However, we 
want you to know that we shall never 
forget the kindness and generosity of 
the library authorities of our state, in 
the movement. As you may learn from 
our yearly report, our finances are very 
low, indeed. This generous gift comes 
to us, at a most opportune moment, as 
we have only about sixteen dollars on 
hand. If the kind friends to whom we 
are so indebted, could only know how 
much it means to us to know we can 


still keep our library open, they might 
realize, in part, our gratitude. The 
money has been put in our general 
fund, and will be used to defray ex- 
penses, under that head.” 

Mr. John H. Mills, the caskier of the 
Jackson County Bank and president of 
the library board, also writes as follows: 

“Miss Wylie, the librarian, turned 
over to the board the check for $227.45 
which you sent us. Miss Wylie has 
doubtless written you an acknowledg- 
ment of the receipt, and expressed the 
gratitude of the board and patrons of 
the library for this very generous do- 
nation. 

“Before the receipt of your remit- 
tance the funds on hand were less than 
$20.00, but as I have already written 
you we expect later on to get some aid 
from the city treasury and a little other 
help which will be sufficient to carry 
us well into next year.’’ 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


The last weeks of the school year 
were devoted to the completion of bib- 
liographies, final lectures, and examina- 
tions. Entrance examinations for the 
class of 1913 were held on June 14. 
The closing exercises for the class of 
1912 took place Monday evening, June 
17. Chief Justice John B. Winslow of 
the Wisconsin Supreme court gave the 
address of the evening. His subject 
was The Gospel of Service. The cen- 
tral thought was the need for educa- 
tion of the masses in overcoming the 
evil social and political tendencies of 
the time—the influence of general edu- 
eation in bringing to fruition a real 
democracy, and the part the library may 
play in this movement. He admonished 
the class to use their talents to their 
utmost in the social work that naturally 
forms so large a part of library activity. 
Library work in its broad, true sense 
was the idea conveyed to the class. 

The following members of the class 
of 1912 have received positions: 

Ruth Balch, general assistant, New- 
berry Library, Chicago. 

Malvina Clausen, children’s librarian, 
Eau Claire (Wis.) Public Library. 

Lillian E. Cook, librarian, Valley City 
(N. D.) Public Library. 

Ruth B. Drake, assistant, Catalogu- 
ing and Reference dep’t, Cincinnati 
Public Library. 


Elizabeth Eckel, assistant, Branch 
Library, Cincinnati. 

Nellie M. Fawcett, cataloguer, Cedar 
Rapids (la.) Publie Library. 

Dorothy Flower, assistant, children’s 
dep’t, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 

Pearl Glazier, librarian, Hampton 
(Ia.) Public Library. 

Edna S. Green, assistant, Oshkosh 
(Wis.) Public Library. 

Ruth P, Hayward, assistant, Catalogu- 
ing and Reference dep’t, Cincinnati Pub- 
lic Library. 

Dorothea C. Heins, assistant for 
Summer session, Oshkosh (Wis.) Nor- 
mal School Library. First assistant, 
Montgomery (Ala.) Public Library, be- 
ginning September 1. 

Mary L. Hicks, first assistant, Evans- 
ville (Ind.) Public Library. 

Mary Ives, librarian, High school 
branch, Madison (Wis.) Free Library. 

William E. Jillson, librarian, Ripon 
College Library, Ripon, Wis. 

Grace M. Leaf, reference librarian, 
Kansas State Normal School library, 
Emporia. 

Helen Pfeiffer, acting-librarian, 
Janesville (Wis.) Public Library for 
July and August. Assistant, St. Joseph 
(Mo.) Public Library, beginning Sep- 
tember 1. 

Ethel A. Robbins, head of Loan dep’t, 
Cedar Rapids (Ia.) Public Library. 
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Elizabeth C. Ronan, special cata- 
loguer, State Library, Nashville, Tenn. 

Gladys Smith, School branch libra- 
rian, Portland (Ore.) Public Library. 

Ruth A. Stetson, assistant for Sum- 
mer session, Wisconsin Library School. 
Librarian, Evansville (Ind.) High school 
library, beginning September 1. 

Gertrude Thiebaud, librarian, Peru 
(Ind.) Public Library. 

Wilhelmina Van der Haagen, assist- 
ant, Grand Rapids (Mich.) Public Li- 
brary. 

Sadie P. Wykes, acting head cata- 
loguer for the summer, Des Moines (Ia.) 
Public Library. 


School notes 


A dramatic reading of Josephine 
Preston Peabody’s The Piper was given 
by part of the class assisted by Rev. 
A. A. Ewing and Dr. and Mrs. Thwaites 
on May 26. It was greatly enjoyed by 
the students and their guests. 

Miss Sophie C. Hart, head of the Eng- 
lish department at Wellesley College, 
visited the School May 28 and spoke 
briefly to the students. 

The class gave a birthday party for 
Miss Hazeltine early in May. On Memo- 
rial day Miss Imhoff entertained the stu- 
dents at her summer cottage, and on 
June 1 Miss Turvill gave a tea at 
her country home. Miss Stearns’ annual 
“Travel party’? was another event dur- 
ing the first week of June. Mr. and 
Mrs. Dudgeon invited the class to a pic- 
nic at their cottage on Lake Waubesa 
for the last Saturday of the school year. 

Faculty and students keenly regret 
Miss McCollough’s resignation, which 
took effect May 15. Her loss will be 
greatly felt, both as an instructor and 
as an able field worker for the Commis- 
sion. All possible wishes go with her 
for future success in her important posi- 
tion as librarian and organizer of the 
Branch Library system of Evansville, 
Ind. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Gray Potter, a member 
of the class of 1912, New York State 
Library School, has been elected as in- 
structor in the School and wili join the 


Staff in the fall. 


Alumni notes 


The Wisconsin Library School Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting for 1912 
at the Ottawa Conference, with the fol- 
lowing in attendance: Misses Bergold, 
Borresen, Dow, Fenton, Hutchinson, 
Lawrence, Lewis, and Spencer. Follow- 
ing the dinner, a brief meeting was held 
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for the election of officers. The follow- 
ing were re-elected: 

President—Hannah M. Lawrence, ’10, 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

Vice-President—Mrs. Katharine A. 

Hahn, ’09, Menomonie, Wis. 

Secretary—Lucy L. Morgan, ’11, Mad- 

ison, Wis. 

Treasurer—Helen Gorton, ’07, Oska- 

loosa, Iowa. 

Helen Gorton, ’07, has resigned as li- 
brarian of the Carnegie Library, Esca- 
naba, Mich., to accept the librarianship 
of the Oskaloosa (Iowa) Public Library. 

Margaret Reynolds, ’07, has resigned 
her position with the Wisconsin Histori- 
cal Library to become librarian of the 
Milwaukee-Downer College. 

Ella V. Ryan, ’07, has been organizing 
the library of the Industrial Commission, 
Madison, Wis. 

Myrtle M. Cole, ’10, has resigned her 
position at Fort Worth, Texas, to be- 
come librarian of the Raton (N. Mexico) 
Public Library. 

Marie Minton, ’10, has resigned as li- 
brarian of the Public Library, Oska- 
loosa, Iowa. 

Blanch Unterkircher, ’10, is spending 
the summer abroad. 

Bessie H. Dexter, ’11, is spending the 
summer in Europe. On her return, she 
goes to the Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh, as assistant in the children’s de- 
partment. Miss Dexter resigned as as- 
sistant in the Wisconsin Historical Li- 
brary, before going abroad. 

Sarah V. Lewis, ‘11, has been elected 
librarian of the Public Library, Allen- 
town, Pa. Miss Lewis resigned as first 
assistant in the Loan department, Cleve- 
land public library, to accept the posi- 
tion in Allentown. 


Summer session 


The seventeenth Summer School of 
the Wisconsin Free Library Commission 
opened June 22, with a registration of 
31 in the regular course and 6 in the 
joint course with the University summer 
session. 

The usual six weeks’ course was of- 
fered, giving instruction in library meth- 
ods, with Miss Carpenter teaching cata- 
loguing, Miss Turvill, classification and 
library economy, Miss Van Buren, ad- 
ministration and loan, and Miss Hazei- 
tine, reference and book selection. Va- 
rious lectures added greatly to the inter- 
est and profit of the course, giving the 
students a vision of the true significance 
of library work. These lectures were 
given by Mr. Dudgeon, Director of the 
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School, on An enlarged service, The 
reading of the public, The library ap- 
propriation, and The library budget; 
Rev. Anton T. Boisen, of the Presbyte- 
rian Board of Home Missions, on Some 
social surveys of country communities; 
Prof. W. A. Scott, of the University of 
Wisconsin, on Monetary reform; Miss 
Jennie D. Fellows, instructor, New York 
State Library School, on The fellowship 
of librarians; Miss L. E. Stearns, Li- 
brary spirit; Hon. W. H. Hatton, Cre- 
ating public opinion; Mr. Frederick W. 
Mackenzie, managing editor of La Fol- 
lette’s weekly, Use of the Congressional 
Record; Dr. Warren H. Wilson, Sup’t 
of Dep’t of Church and country life, 
Presbyterian Board of Home Missions, 
The farmer and the middleman; Dr. E. 
S. Whitin of Columbia University, Penal 
servitude. 

Miss Hazeltine held three evening 
conferences at her home for a fuller dis- 
cussion of book selection than could be 
had during the crowded hours of daily 
work in a summer session. At one of 
these conferences Mrs. Williams of the 
summer school class gave an interesting 
account of her work during the past 
year in the children’s department of the 
New York Public Library especially in 
the branches in the immigrant districts. 

The students attended various lec- 
tures in the open schedule of the Uni- 
versity Summer session and the demon- 
stration of Educational moving pictures, 
given to the Summer School of Religion. 
They also had a share in the summer 
recreation provided by the University. 
On July 4 the Faculty arranged a picnic 
for the students at Turvillwood. 

At the close of the session the stu- 
dents gave a delightful launch ride ar- 
ranged in honor of the Faculty and asa 
farewell to the school. The class left 
as a gift to the school a pair of beauti- 
ful brass candle sticks. 

Registration of the summer school 
gives 31, with 22 from Wisconsin, one 
each from Oregon, Washington State, 
Colorado, Michigan, and Ohio, and two 
each from Kansas and Illinois, and is as 
follows: . 

Grace E. Bailey, assistant, Public Li- 

brary, Ripon, Wis. 

Hortense L. Balderston, assistant, 

Public Library, Wichita, Kans. 

Corinne A. Bartlett, assistant, Public 

Library, Watertown, Wis. 

Marie Boehm, assistant, Public Li- 

brary, Kenosha. Wis. 

Elizabeth Burke, Watertown, Wis. 

Eva T. Canon, assistant, librarian, 
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Coburn Library, Colorado College, 
Colorado Springs. 

Fern H. Clarke, librarian, Dessert 
Public Library, Mosinee, Wis. 

Marion Dahl, librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Viroqua, Wis. 

Myrtle B. Dean, assistant, Public Li- 
brary, Eau Claire, Wis. 

Athalie Diffor, assistant, Normal 
School library, Superior, Wis. 

Frances M. Ely, librarian, Rollins Col- 
lege, Winter Park, Florida. 

Alice M. Emmons, assistant librarian, 
Central High School Library, De- 
troit, Mich. 

Mrs. George Farman, librarian, Pub- 
lic Library, Edgerton, Wis. 

Emma Hummel, librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Boscobel, Wis. 

Mary M. Kesler, assistant, Public Li- 
brary, Toledo, Ohio. 

Mrs. Delphine Z. McClelland, assist- 
ant, Public Library, Seattle, Wash. 

Georgiana Mineau, assistant, Farns- 
worth Library, Oconto, Wis. 

Mrs. Essie E. C. Nickerson, librarian, 
Tainter Memorial Library, Menom- 
onic, Wis. i 

Edna B. Osgood, substitute, Francis 
W. Parker School, Chicago. 

Edna M. Philip, librarian, Public Li- 
brary, West Allis, Wis. 

Mae Phillips, librarian-elect, Public 
Library, Evansville, Wis. 

Adeline Pickard, assistant, Public Li- 
brary, Manitowoc, Wis. 

Mrs. T. J. Powell, librarian, Public 
Library, Barron, Wis. 

Florence E. Rimsnider, assistant, Leg- 
islative Reference Library, Madi- 
son, Wis. 

Susie Shaffer, assistant, Library of 
the University of Kansas, Lawrence. 

Mrs. Hattie S. Smith, librarian, Pub- 
lic Library, Tomahawk, Wis. _ 

Mayme, Trager, assistant, Public Li- 
brary, Jefferson, Wis. 

Else Wiggenhorn, substitute, Public 
Library, Watertown, Wis. 

Elizabeth D. Williams, assistant, Pub- 
lic Library, Streator, Ill. 

Mrs. Mable McDowell Williams, as- 
sistant, Public Library, Portland, 
Ore. 

Bertha O. Wollum, apprentice, Pub- 
lic Library, Eau Claire, Wis. 

¢ 
Joint coursa 

Helen D. Allen, Sharon, Wis. 

Elizabeth Crowther, Oxford, Ohio. 

Eliza P. Hall, Chicago, IIl. 

Florence I. James, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Wylda J. Lucke, Madison, Wis. 

Beatrice C. Mann, Batavia, Ill. 
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TRAVELING LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


Miss Stearns’ experience at state and 
county fairs has led her to realize the 
value of such exhibits as advertising me- 
diums for state and county systems of 
traveling libraries. This year a more 
extended effort will be made along the 
line of traveling library exhibits at the 
county fairs held in August, September, 
and Gctober. Special display cases have 
been made which will contain books in 
English and foreign languages, which 


will be set up in the educational build- 
ings of the various fairs. Attractive 
circulars will be distributed. It is pro- 
posed to make these exhibits at as many 
fairs in the state as can be visited by 
Miss Stearns, the local librarians and 
the librarians of county systems. Some 
of the librarians of the public libraries 
in the state have planned to hold ex- 
hibits which will call attention to the 
treasures in the local libraries. 





NOTES FOR 


How a public library may help city gov- 
ernment 


Mr. William H. Allen, Director of the 
Training School for Public Service, in 
an address delivered at the Atlantic Li- 
brary Meeting last March, made the fol- 
lowing practical suggestions: 

For purposes of discussion I beg 
to suggest the following definite steps 
for the public library in any community, 
no matter how small, including even the 
school library in a community which has 
as yet no other public library: 

1. Keep an up-to-date ‘“‘Who’s who 
and what’s what in town government.”’ 

2. Note especially new steps and pro- 
posals for improving government. 

3. Make this information easily ac- 
cessible at the library. 

4. Arrange to take the library’s help 
to public officials and those studying 
public questions, if they fail to come to 
the library. No knowledge becomes uni- 
versal which is not easy to obtain. That 
is the motive and the secret of success- 
ful advertising, and that is why cigar 
stores are located at every turn instead 
of being placed on fifth floors or back 
alleys. 

5. Separate and advertise information 
bearing upon current public questions as 
they rise. 

6. Ask officials how the library may 
help them. 

7. Tell officials how the library may 
help them. As Librarian Bostwick of 
St. Louis wrote to St. Louis officials re- 
garding their municipal reference li- 
brarv: 

“No ordinance need be passed and no 
department of the city government need 
try any new scheme, measure or device 
without first having full knowledge of 
what other cities or corporations have 
done along similar lines and what de- 
gree of success.” 

8. Describe briefly in your local paper 
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or in your bulletin, as the New York 
public library is now doing, the new ac- 
cessions of documents that relate to lo- 
cal problems, documents that include 
practical special mention of articles in 
Magazines. Such advertising would un- 
doubtedly lead special students to sup- 
plement your current funds for books 
and documents. 

9. Offer to help answer circular or 
special letters of inquiry which come to 
city officials and then file the results for 
later use by other officials or by citizens. 
The mayor of St. Louis asked the munic- 
ipal reference library within the first 
few weeks for special information on 18 
different important subjects. 

10. Offer to help mayors, councilmen, 
comptrollers, street-cleaning commis- 
sioners, health and school officials, etc., 
to supplement their information and ex- 
perience by making extracts of material 
in the library or by offering to send to 
other cities for information. In the first 
six weeks 14 different departments of 
the St. Louis city government asked help 
from the municipal reference library on 
29 different topics. 

11. Encourage the holding of munic- 
ipal exhibits, school health exhibits, etc., 
at the public library. 

12. Make a miniature budget exhibit 
at the library before the next annual 
appropriations are voted for your city 
and interest officials and the public in 
your city, as can be done everywhere, 
in the graphic presentation of municipal 


-needs and city work to the public at 


budget-making time. 

13. Make tho library the center for 
club meetings, conferences, etc., as has 
been done so successfully in Newark. It 
is ouite as important and far easier to 
make public libraries the center for dis- 
cussion and city planning. as it is to 
make public schools the logical center 
for sociables, dances, etc. 

14. Help clubs plan programs on 
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civics, discovering those who are willing 
to study and work so as to give them an 
insight into new material. 

15. Send out to officials and students, 
ministers, debaters, etc., packages of in- 
formation on government, like the 
180,000 packages of clippings, magazine 
articles, photographs, etc., sent out to 
all corners of Wisconsin last year by the 
University extension division. Officials, 
technical, professional, business men, 
etc., would be glad to do for New Jersey 
libraries what they do for the University 
extension society, send in magazines, 
clippings, photographs, etc., to be cut up 
and filed by subjects for circulation or 
for study at the library. 

16. Keep in touch with agencies and 
officials so that your offer of facilities 
and your suggestions will be natural and 
your request for suggestions accepted. 
There are many ways in which libraries 
can tactfully help officials. For exam- 
ple, New York City’s superintendent of 
schools has for two years claimed in his 
annual report that he originated the 
studies of over-age problems, or as he 
says in his last report, just out, ‘‘Since 
I first called the world’s attention to the 
over-age problem in 1904.’ Will not 
the time come when the library will no- 
tice such an important statement and 
such a legitimate object of local pride 
and whisper in the ears of the local 
officials: 

“Ssh—For five years before you 
started this inquiry, the St. Louis super- 
intendent discussed in his report more 
fully and more @Cofinitely than has yet 
been done elsewhere, the over-age prob- 
lem, using even the recently much- 
worked terms ‘over-age,’ ‘acceleration,’ 
‘retardation,’ etc., and four years before 
you claimed to have originated the in- 
quiry, the United States bureau of edu- 
cation distributed broadcast the results 
of the St. Louis study.”’ 

17. Aim especialiy to cooperate with 
the health and school departments, 
which are the best understood by the 
public, and present most frequently and 
most accurately the problems of munic- 
ipal administration. 

Please accept these suggestions as an- 
other way of raising questions for in- 
formal discussion as to just what leader- 
ship communities may safely expect 
from public libraries in solving the prob- 
lems of municipal government. 


How the Owatonna, Minn. library gets 
publicity 


The rural problem has been discussed 
a great deal. Farmers’ bulletins and 
experimental station leaflets are on all 
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sides of us. Various plans have been 
tried, study clubs and courses for the 
“improvement of reading’’ formed. Ex- 
tensive advertising is being done by 
many libraries. The Owatonna Public 
Library, Minn., is attempting to reach 
the rural people through county exten- 
sion, thirteen stations being supported 
by the county. Books are sent from the 
main library and placed in creameries, 
railroad stations, stores, or in private 
homes. Placards, stating where the 
books are placed and that they are free 
to all, are posted in the various centers. 
Lists of books at each statron have been 
printed and distributed widely. 

During a Sunday School convention, 
held at one of the towns where a branch 
was stationed, the librarian was asked 
to speak in behalf of the library. She 
gladly accepted and urged that the Sun- 
day School teacher and librarian coop- 
erate as well as the latter with the pub- 
lic school teacher. Posters and bulle- 
tins, which circulate from the main li- 
brary, are displayed, illustrating Sun- 
day School work and stories from the 
Bible. Printed lists of “Sunday School 
Helps” were distributed. 

Leaflets have been printed at various 
times on ‘‘Helps for the Gardener and 
Stock-raiser,” giving a list of recent 
books on agricultural subjects, and 
these books, as far as possible, have been 
placed in the county stations. 

One of the local ministers, while 
preaching at a near-by town, devoted a 
Sunday sermon to the “Influence of 
books.’”’ He told of the wonderful op- 
portunity that these people had in the 
traveling library and spoke of the influ- 
ence books had over the lives of all of 
us, urging them to make use of the 
books placed in their town. The Wil- 
son Co’s leaflets ““Don’t be a quitter’ 
were distributed after the service, and 
copies of magazines were given to all 
who desired. them—no one went away 
empty handed. 

The annual county fair affords a 
splendid opportunity for advertising the 
public library among the farmers. Why 
should not the library reserve a booth 
and advertise as well as the local news 
office? If the farmer will not come to 
the library, take it to him. Post notices 
in his sight, giving facts as to the num- 
ber of volumes in the library for his use, 
tell of your daily circulation, and ask 
the farmer to come and inspect the 
building. Place the best books on vari- 
ous subjects in front of him, and take 
that opportunity to acquaint him with 
the fact that the library is his, and that 
there is money in it for him if he will 
only use it. Distribute lists of books on 
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different subjects, ‘‘Books for the Fruit 
Grower,” “‘Helps for the Housekeeper,” 
and ‘Best Stories for Children.” Ar- 
range an exhibit of children’s books for 
the mothers and teachers, if possible, 
displaying best editions of the best 
books. 

One word of warning, don’t make the 
mistake of thinking the farmer wants 
nothing else but books on “‘bee keeping,”’ 
‘poultry raising,” “irrigating,’’ etc., etc. 
You will find that he likes books to 
amuse and cheer him as well as your city 
patron. Treat him like other men. 
Surely no other occupation in life has 
furnished so many great men as farm- 
ing, so give him your best. Do not limit 
his capacities. Find out what your pa- 
tron wants and supply the books accord- 
ingly, and I do not think you will again 
be troubled about the parting of the 
farmer and his book. 

Martha Chapin, Librarian. 


Vacation re: ding 


The Newarker, ‘‘the house organ of 
the Newark F'ree Public Library,’’ makes 
some suggestions for vacation reading. 
Though the vacation period has passed, 
some titles on the list would interest. 
After remarking that ‘“‘a list of vacation 
reading usuaily has a double aim: first, 
to serve as a select menu of the summer 
book-feast for the normal book-hungry 
person, and second, to tempt the literary 
appetite of the jaded or indifferent, by 
means of alluringly worded comments 
on the worth and interest of the books 
offered,” it prints a list containing 
among other titles the following: 


Biography, Travel, and Essays 


Abraham, J.J. The surgeon’s log. Dut- 
ton, 1911. $2.50. 

A living without a boss. Harper, 1912. 
$1.00 

Borup, George. Tenderfoot with Peary. 
Stokes, 1911. $2.10. 

Ross, E. A. The changing Chinese. 
Century, 1911. $2.40. 

Schauffler, R. H. The musical amateur. 


Houghton, 1911. $1.25. 
Sharp, D. L. The face of the fields. 
Houghton, 1911. $1.25. 


Steiner, E. A. Against the current. Rev- 
ell, 1910. $1.25. 


Plays 


Galsworthy, John. The pigeon. Scrib- 
ner, 1912. 60c. 

Jordan, Elizabeth. The lady from Okla- 
homa. Harper, 1911. $1.25. 

Synge, J. M. Riders to the sea. Luce, 
1911. 50c. 
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Stories 


Atherton, G. T. Julia France and her 
times. Macmillan, 1912. $1.30. 

Bryant, Marguerite. The adjustment. 
Duffield, 1912. $1.35. 

Buckrose, J. E. Down our street. Put- 


nam, 1911. $1.35. 
Conrad, Joseph. Under western eyes. 
Harper, 1911. $1.25. 


Gray, Zane. Riders of the purple sage. 
Harper, 1912. $1.30. 

Hannay, J. O. (George A. Birmingham, 
pseud.). Spanish gold. Doran, 1911. 
$1.20. 

Hughes, Rupert. The old nest. Cen- 


tury. 1912. $1.00. 

Mitchell, J. A. Pandora’s box. Stokes, 
1911. $1.30. 

Norris, Kathleen. Mother. Macmillan, 
1911. $1.30. 


Pryce, Richard. Christopher. Hough- 
ton, 1912. $1.35. 


Activities of some Wisconsin libraries 


Platteville. We have done quite a 
good deal of work with the study clubs 
and with the students of the High 
School and the Normal. One class in 
English at the High School did some in- 
teresting work with the library this 
winter. 

The teacher came into my office one 
day and said she was somewhat at a loss. 
for subject work for composition. Just 
at that time we had the question of 
Commission government up for vote at 
the spring election. I suggested that 
she use some of the live questions of 
the day as subjects. She became inter- 
ested at once and as the boys and girls 
were old enough to discuss such ques- 
tions, we selected the Income Tax, Com- 
mission Government, and Parcel Post as 
the subjects to be used. 
twelve was divided into fours and each 
group took'a question, two on the af- 
firmative and two negative. They went 
at it with a will and soon had every- 
thing in the library exhausted. Then 
I sent to the University for clippings 
and pamphlets and, as always, received 
splendid help from them. The boys and 
girls used one hundred and twenty pam- 
phlets and clippings and did not lose 
one, They really enjoyed their work 
and the teacher told me she had never 
tried anything that had created so much 
interest. The debates were given at the 
regular class period on each Friday un- 
til all were heard. The work covered a 
period of six weeks and was so well done 
that the class was excused from any 
final examination. The pleasant part 
for me was not only the work with the 
boys and girls but in the very nice letter 
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I received from the class at the close of 
the school year. They were so happy 
over the fact that they were excused 
from finals that they seemed to think 
that they owed it all to the library. I 
send this as one of the most successful 
bits of work we have done with the 
schools. 

A literary club in the country near 
us has used the library quite a little 
this winter. I have become quite inter- 
ested in them and am urging them to 
ask for a traveling library. I think they 
will probably do so this fall. 

Very truly yours, 
Carrie Nicklas, Librarian. 


Stevens Point. At the annual meet- 
ing of the library board this month, 
they decided to appoint June Ist, to be 
held as “‘Library day,’’ hereafter, in the 
form of a public reception, that date 
being the anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the library. They also ap- 
pointed committees to make plans for a 
“tag day,” “library ball,’ etc., to raise 
some extra money, as our appropriation 
is not large enough to carry on the work 
satisfactorily. We were very fortunate 
in the way of gifts this past “library 
year.””’ We were presented with 178 
books, and 20 Tungsten lights. Last 
week I secured a list of sixty families’ 
names, newcomers to the city during the 
past six months, and sent them each a 
postcard telling them some of the good 
things we had in the library, and invit- 
ing them to come and enroll as borrow- 
ers. I will enclose this last week’s 
“Public library notes,’ though possibly 
you may happen to see them often any- 
way. 

Very truly yours, 
Mary Dunegan, 
Librarian. 


Wonewoc. We are to have a new 
public library building and we ask you 
to rejoice with us. We expect to open 
some time this fall. We want it to be 
as nice as any town of its size in the 
district. The ladies will raise $200 for 
fixtures and furnishings. The old High 
School building has been given. 
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Can you send us pictures of inside 
views of libraries? 
Respectfully, 
Ruth D. Huff, 
Librarian. 


Van Hise, Charles R. Concentration 
and control: a solution of the trust 
problem in the United States. 
N. Y. Macmillan 1912. 288 p. $2 
net. 

This contains a compilation of the 
general facts regarding concentration, 
some important illustrations of concen- 
tration, summaries of American and 
foreign laws regarding cooperation, and 
a statement of the situation in other 
countries. A somewhat lengthy chapter 
is also devoted to the remedies, the 
author discussing not only his own pro- 
posed remedies, but the proposals of 
others. Libraries will find this most 
valuable in view of the present popular 
discussion of the subject treated. 


The June, 1912, number of the Li- 
brary Occurrent, the official organ of 
the Public Library Commission of In- 
diana, makes the following comment 
upon a local practice which also pre- 
vails in some Wisconsin libraries: 

“Members of the Commission staff 
have found in three libraries lately bul- 
letin boards on which were displayed 
brilliant collections of the paper covers 
of recent popular fiction. Just why any 
librarian should use up valuable space 
in advertising this class of books and 
thus increase a demand that she can 
never supply even under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, is something of a mystery. 
Certainly it would be more fitting to use 
the time and space in advertising good 
books that are not in such great de- 
mand.” 


Books for sale 

Stoddard’s lectures, 14v. in perfect con- 
dition, address Miss Florence Mosher, 
Lake Mills, Wis. 

Congressional Globes, of the War period. 
Address Mr. C. H. Hamilton, 820 
Wells Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. Mr. 
Hamilton will be glad to give these 
to a library which can make use of 
them. 
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‘ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Alma. The traveling library at the 
schoolhouse has been transferred to the 
First National Bank Building for the 
vacation period. 

Appleton. Mr. Engelbert Schueller, 
of the City Commission, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the local library 
board. . 

Beloit. Miss Nellie McAlpin, for 
several years first assistant librarian, 
has been appointed successor to Miss 
Nellie Meyers, the former librarian. 

Boscobel. A series of chain teas have 
been given for the benefit of the library. 

Brodhead. The library has borrowed 
a number of books from the collection 
at the high school building to use till 
the school opens in the fall. 

Burlington. An aeroplane flight was 
recently held for the benefit of the pub- 
lic library. 

Cedarburg. The citizens of Cedar- 
burg have donated 75 volumes to the 
new library. 

Miss Adele Kroehnke has been elec- 
ted librarian, and the Misses Norma 
Roebken, Ella Becke and Leono Kuet- 
cher assistants. 

Chippewa Falls. Mr. John Glicks- 
man has presented the Library with a 
collection of African spears, poison ar- 
rows, hatchets, and other weapons. It 
is intended to make of this collection 
the nucleus for a museum. 

Cumberland. A new steel ceiling in 
the lecture room and new shelves for 
the children’s room constitutes valued 
improvements in the library. 

Depere. In a recent report of the 
library, Miss Helen S. Mathews, the li- 
brarian, makes a plea for the opening of 
the library every afternoon and even- 
ing as an absolute necessity. 

Eau Claire. The library, though 
under the shadow of the police station, 
was recently entered and robbed of 
$2.67 which had been left in the cash 
drawer. About 50c was overlooked in 
the children’s room. 

Evansville. The privileges of the lo- 
cal library are extended, free of charge, 
to readers outside the city, there being 
280 country readers registered—a fine 
showing. 

Miss May Phillips has been elected 
librarian to succeed Mrs. Boyd, resigned. 

Fond du Lac. Capt. J. Lee Knight 
has given to the public library the por- 
traits of Miss Lucy Ann Chapman, the 
first white female child born in Fond du 
Lac. Mr. and Mrs. O. F. Townsend, the 
owners of the oldest residence, and 


Richard Kaye, the oldest person attend- 
ed the recent homecoming. 

Fort Atkinson. A comic operetta 
was given by local talent, the proceeds. 
being devoted toward the payment of 
the lot purchased for the library some 
time ago. Tag Day netted about $240 
which is sufficient to pay the balance on 
the lot purchased some time ago. 

Fox Lake. The public library has 
outgrown the rooms provided for it by 
the village board in the city hall, and has 
moved into rooms over the state bank 
of Fox Lake which have been given 
without charge for rent or heat for a 
period of five years. 

Mr. C. H. Eggleston has donated $500 
to furnish the rooms which have been 
newly papered and painted, cork mat- 
ting being provided for the floor. 

Grand Rapids. The American city 
has been added to the list of magazines 
at the public library. 

Green Bay. A number of improve- 
ments have been made in the branch li- 
braries of the Kellogg public library. 
The rooms in the Union Park branch 
have been made into one and have been 
repaired, papered, and calcimined. At 
the North branch the grounds have been 
greatly improved, the situation of this 
branch on the river making it most at- 
tractive. 

The eighteen historical paintings of 
the Kellogg public library, painted by 
Howard Pyle, were done especially for 
Woodrow Wilson’s History of the Ameri- 
can people, which makes them of cur- 
rent interest. The paintings were pre- 
sented to the library by Mr. and Mrs. 
Sinclair Mainland, Judge S. D. Hast- 
ings, and George G. Green. 

The council has voted to purchase 
additional land for the Kellogg Public 
Library at a cost of $3,500, of which 
$1,000 is to be donated by private citi- 
zens. 

Janesville. Miss Lydia Kinsley, li- 
brarian, has recently resigned to accept 
a position with the Lane Medical library, 
San Francisco. Mrs. Louise Best, one 
of the founders of the Janesville Li- 
brary, and an employee for thirty-five 
years past, has resigned owing to ill- 
health. 

Jefferson. The net proceeds from 
the lecture course, $31.79, together 
with $25 made from the presentation 
of a local play. have been turned over 
to the local public library. 

The sum of $130.78 has been received 
from the following sources: Citizens” 
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Lecture Course, Lawrence Glee Club, 
Freshman Contest, Idle Hour Club, and 
Women’s Club. 

Kenosha. A relief map of Wisconsin 
is a constant source of interest to the 
library visitors. 

The University Extension Division 
was given the use of the children’s room 
and study room for lecture purposes. 

Kilbourn. The general contract for 
the construction of the Carnegie build- 
ing has been awarded to A. C. Stowers 
at $6,000. 

La Crosse. An exhibit has been held 
of handicraft work. 

Lake Mills. A series of luncheons 
have been given for the benefit of the 
library. 

Madison. Vacation cards on which 
ten books may be borrowed and kept 
until October 1st are being issued. 

The contract has recently been let for 
the branch in the Sixth ward at a cost 
of $15,000. 

The erection of the new four story 
wing of the State Historical building is 
under way. 

Manitowoc. A collection of histori- 
cal material including a directory of 
1868, an early map, etc., has been pre- 
sented to the library by various citizens. 

Marinette. A beautiful Sevres vase 
has recently been given to the Stephen- 
son public library by an anonymous 
donor. 

Mrs. M. J. Culnan has loaned the li- 
brary a private collection of manu- 
scripts, cards, and books relative to 
French pottery. 

A bronze bust of Christopher Colum- 
bus has been presented by an anony- 
mous donor. 

Medford. The library has recently 
been thoroughly cleaned, floors and 
shelves painted, and the books re-ar- 
ranged. 

Merrill. A room has been furnished 
in the new Carnegie Building by the 
teachers of the different schools which 
affords a place for meetings and special 
work with classes. One hundred nine 
borrowers are registered who live out- 
side of the city limits. The weekly 
story hour for girls of the seventh and 
eighth grades has been conducted dur- 
ing the past year, the special object be- 
ing to take up together a few of the 
classics that young people are supposed 
to be familiar with before entering high 
school. One thousand thirty-nine read- 
ers patronized the reading room on 
Sunday afternoons during the past year. 


A fine loan desk was donated by Mrs. . 


David Livingston. 
Milwaukee. Joseph J. Kuhn was 
sentenced to four months’ imprison- 
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ment in the House of Correction for 
stealing twelve valuable books from the 
public library. 

The Library Club elected the follow- 
ing officers: President, Chas. E. Mc- 
Lenegan; Vice President, Leo Tiefen- 
thaler, Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Jose- 
phine Kulzick; Member of the Execu- 
tive Board, Florence M. Olcott. Club 
meetings will be held quarterly here- 
after. 

The public library board has decided’ 
to open a public library at 420 E. North 
Ave. 

Monroe. The lot adjoining the pub- 
lic library has been purchased by Mr. 
Edwin Ludlow and presented to the 
city, the object of the purchase being 
to protect the library from being crowd- 
ed against another building. Mr. Lud- 
low has also recently contributed several 
hundred dollars for the improvement 
of the lecture room of the library. 

Neenah. A _ subscription is being 
raised to secure the Underwood Travel 
System, a series of stereoscopic photo- 
graphs of various places in the country, 
patent keyed map and a guide book by 
a well-known authority. 

Oconomowoc. At the request of the 
Social Circle of the local Congregational 
church, Miss Stearns recently delivered 
an address on The place of the library 
in the community life. A movement is 
on foot to turn over the local associa- 
tion library to the city and the address. 
was delivered in furtherance of the plan. 

A meeting of the Oconomowoc library 
association will be held in September 
to decide whether or not the manage- 
ment and property of the association 
shall be turned over to the city. 

Oshkosh. Col. John Hicks has given 
the library museum a specimen of papy- 
rus and a framed set of pictures of the 
fishes that abound in the Hawaiian 
Islands. 

Racine. The library board has 
amended the rules to make it possible 
for anyone living in Racine County with- 
in five miles of the court house to enjoy 
the full privileges of the library. The 
matter of extending the privileges to 
county residents has been under con- 
sideration for some time. With the 
establishment of branches throughout 
the city, it was found that many people 
living within the county were within a 
half mile or so of the branches, but 
still could not enjoy library privileges. 
Another innovation instituted by the 
board lengthens the life of registration 
cards from two years to four years. 

A sum of money has been raised by 
subscription to purchase the site for 
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the proposed Carnegie branch library 
at Racine Junction. 

An increase of eleven thousand in 
last year’s circulation is noted. 

The Art League recently gave its 
first art loan exhibit in the library 
rooms. The Art League was formed to 
further the various fine arts and has 
brought lectures to Racine to help in 
the ‘‘Racine-beautiful movement.” 

Reedsburg. The library has just re- 
ceived a bequest for $1,000 from the late 
Mrs. Ward of Washington, D.C. Mrs. 
George T. Morse, a daughter of Mrs. 
Ward, presented the city with the site 
of the present Carnegie building. 

There are 44 country folk that draw 
books from the local library. 

The little people of the first grades 
of the city schools gave an entertain- 
ment which resulted in the purchase of 
sixty-six new books for the children’s 
Toom and a portfolio of Copley’s prints 
of the Holy Grail. 

Richland Center. A large book stack 
has been erected to relieve the crowded 
shelves. The local G. A. R. has given 
the library seven dollars for the pur- 
chase of books. 

Sheboygan. The committee on rooms 
has recommended that the library be 
kept open eleven hours a day; also that 
it be opened on Sunday afternoons. 

Sparta. Miss Mary Morrow has pre- 
sented the library with a beautiful copy 
of Raphael’s Madonna of the Chair, re- 
cently secured during a trip to Europe. 

Stevens Point. The library has re- 
cently gone through its annual house 
‘cleaning. 

It has been decided to have an annual 
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library day to arouse more interest in 
the local library. 

Stoughton. A clipping cabinet has 
been presented to the library by Mr. 
Lindholm. 

Superior. Owing to the interest dis- 
played by the children in the 4th ward, 
the branch library at the Carpenter 
school will be open every Wednesday 
afternoon during the summer vacation. 
A weekly story hour will be held. 

Miss Flora B. Roberts, city librarian, 
and Chas. W. Swanson, president of the 
local trades and labor assembly, recent- 
ly held a conference having for its ob- 
ject the increased use of the public li- 
brary by the workers of the city. 

Tigerton. The former traveling li- 
brary station has grown into a regular 
public library with a library board. 

Waukesha. A comfort station will 
be located in Cutler Park, near the pub- 
lic library building. 

Waupun. Vacation books, from one 
to six at a time, may be drawn and kept 
until September 30, unless called for 
by the library. The extension of time 
will not include the rental collection, 
seven day books, nor current periodicals. 

Wausau. The public library was re- 
cently entered at night and $11.59 was 
taken from the cash drawer. 

The public library has purchased 
eight tours of the Underwood stereo- 
scopic series. 

Weyauwega. A chain of entertain- 
ments has been established to raise 
funds for the new free library. 

Wyocena. The library association 
has held its annual picnic at which 
fifty members were present. 
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